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Design for “Oedipus Rex” by Pillartz—Taken from “Design in 
the Theatre” 


THE DESIGN PROBLEM OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Felix Payant and Hamilton Ward 


T is the aim of this series of articles on design in its rela- 
tion to the theatre to explain and illustrate the subject in 
a manner so direct and simple that the artist and craftsman, 
who may have had no experience in this particular work, 
will understand the visual side of the theatre as an art and 
find help in solving problems related to stage settings, 
costumes, accessories and lighting. To do this it seems 
necessary, in order to avoid vagueness and to build a firm 
foundation for the structure we will build, to explain what 
has been called the aesthetic attitude; in other words the 
mental and emotional point of view that man has always 
had toward the drama as well as the other arts. With an 
understanding af this as a basis a logical sequence of rela- 
tionship of designer to the dramatic production and how he 
may adapt what he has to give will develop naturally. The 
order will be: 
The Designer and the Drama. 
Line, Mass, Dark and Light, Form, and Color, as Silent 
Actors in the Drama. 
Design of Stage Settings for the Serious Drama, Com- 
edy, Farce and Fantasy. 
Costumes and Accessories as Factors of Unity in the 
Theatre. 
The Dramatic Power of Lighting. 
THE DESIGNER AND THE DRAMA 
For many centuries, in all parts of the world with primi- 
tive peoples before the dawn of learning as well as at the 
height of our civilization we may observe the fact that man 
has been gathering and crowding in and out of theatres in 
vast numbers. It seems always to have been so whether 
it be the numerous, luxurious, brilliantly illumined play- 
houses on Broadway or in the cultured cities of Europe or 
the small town opera house or the village hall or the show 
tent, or again, it may be the open arena and stadium. He 
is going in search of recreation—to be re-created as it 
were—by releasing himself for a while from the mundane 


realities of his own monotonous world. He longs to detach 
himself from it and enjoy looking in on another world, that 
in a sense is like the one which by his imagination thrilled 
him as achild. Adult man, grown weary with his problems, 
desires a new stimulus and seeks perhaps desperately at 
times to grasp anything that will transport him hence. He 
still loves the world of make-believe and is often able with 
the help of others to repeat the trips there, much as in 
childhood, when he sat on the back of an overturned chair 
and sailed to ‘“‘’round the world.” At times also man is 
seen seeking this mental detachment, this psychical distance, 
by means of arts other than the drama. He gathers at 
Carnegie Hall to do so by means of music. He goes to libra- 
ries everywhere to be led on by literature, and with all the 
others he visits the museums of art and the galleries. So 
we see over and over again the arts helping to give in all 
time this feeling of ecstacy by producing in him a state of 
psychical distance from his own real world. The artist 
whether poet, painter, musician, sculptor or actor has al- 
ways been the kind of person possessing a faculty for 
feeling this detachment without help. He can see distance 
in things about him and help his less imaginative fellow 
creatures to share it with him. He may take him from the 
street and lead him to distant worlds. 
“There’s Asia in the avenue 
And Europe in the street, 
And Africa goes plodding 
Beneath my window seat.” 

To be able to feel this detachment from the realities of 
the streets as they appear to the average individual and to 
see there Asia, Europe and Africa is an excellent example 
of psychical distance and one of the important factors which 
constitute the attitude of mind necessary to the fullest en- 
joyment of the drama of art in other forms. 

The other factor is the power or ability to re-live the 
mood expressed by a work of art without a feeling of resist- 
ance; be moved along with it unconsciously. On seeing a 
play one lives the lives of all the characters for the moment; 
he plays the part of hero, villain and clown in turn. This 
peculiar mental turn has been called ‘“‘empathy” by Pro- 
fessor Titchener and is well described by H. S. Langfeld 
in his book called “The Aesthetic Attitude,” in which he 


Setting by Marc-Henri and Laverdet for “Gooseland,” produced at 
the London Hippodrome in which Line and Mass are used most ap- 
propriately to express the feeling of the play.—Taken from “Design in 
the Theatre.” 
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i No. 1 No. 2 


Vertical lines give the feeling of dignity or spirituality. By emphasising the mig a ge a we retain the 


says that one’s reaction in this matter is quite opposed to 
one’s usual attitude to his environment. He further explains 
the situation which arises when a person comes face to 
face with a statue with an outstretched hand. The usual 
reaction would be to feel like shaking hands but the actual 
aesthetic response is to re-live for a moment the expression | 
of the statue. This aesthetic atitude is paramount in the | 
enjoyment of drama, and in summary it consists of being q 
able to see psychical distance and to identify oneself with ef 
the cross section of life portrayed in the particular piece. 
This faculty is common to all of us in a greater or less 
degree; the artist has it by nature, but the average person 
needs the artist’s help to enjoy it and so it is the work of 
the artist of the theatre to assist Mr. and Mrs: Public to 
share in the enjoyment of this form of aesthetic experience. 
One may want to go to a world of beautiful rhythms and 
fancy by way of the poetic drama. One may wish to look in 
on the lives of his own environs where a situation or char- 
acter may be idealized. Another, of a serious turn of mind, 
No. 3 may want to see the great problems and tragedies of life so 
Free flowing curves add dream qualities to the stage picture. presented that he may philosophize on them, or again in 
contrast to this another may wish to laugh at the important 
personalities and powers of his time. Moods, too, some- 
times determine what one expects to see in the theatre. 

It is evident then:that the more distance or feeling of 
detachment there exists in the theatre the keener enjoyment 
there is for us as spectators, assuming, of course, that every 
element therein is subservient to the piece as a whole. And 
this distance produced by one means or another strongly. 
characterizes every dramatic expression from the earliest 
primitive times to the present. In the ceremonial dances 
of primitive peoples, masks and unfamiliar decorations were yi 
donned and exotic rhythms assumed to produce remoteness : 
from everyday occurrence. These may still be seen in our | 
own southwest where the Hopi and Pueblo Indians still find 
satisfaction in them. In the dances of Burma the masses 
see the religious hopes and aspirations of their race. In the 
No drama the Chinese saw immortalized their hero ances- 
tors. In classic Greece the people saw the drama of human 


i Rieenee conflict with their gods. In the miracle plays of the middle 
ages the crowds saw their religious heroes succeed and the 


No. 4 sinful villains tortured in a dramatic hell. And in a most 
Festoon lines add to the comedy. significant period in our modern drama the Elizabethan 
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No. 5 
In contrast to the free flowing curves, the sudden curves suggest 


fun and rhythm, 
audiences gathered during afternoons in a roofless theatre, 
without scenery or lighting, to witness old themes detached 
from their familiarity by being newly dressed by Shakes- 
peare and throbbing with his poetry. 

In the seventeenth century Inigo Jones added the next 
and a most significant step, as far as the designer is con- 
cerned, when he placed the drama in a frame now known as 
the proscenium arch or proscenium and which, with the ele- 
vation of the platform, produce the same effect as when an 
artist puts his painting in a frame or a draftsman draws a 
margin line about his drawing. It emphasizes the picture 
qualities of the theatre and by this detachment helps achieve 
an aesthetic attitude in the observer. The living pictures in 
which persons are posed within a frame with lights, 
make-up and all the adjustments peculiar to that type of 
expression possess this quality. Even the advertizer today 
appreciates this enhancement when he places his jar of cold 
cream or bottle of perfume in a miniature cardboard stage 
with proscenium. It is a powerful means of attracting 
attention to an otherwise prosaic subject. It is clear then 
that there is a picture side to the theatre, and once we have 
established this definite point of view we are ready to pro- 
ceed with our discussion of the work of the designer, 
namely: settings, costumes, accessories, etc., and their rela- 
tion to the whole production. Artists are too often prone 
to think of this merely as a pictorial composition to the 
detriment of the drama, which, of course, is destructive. 
Once again, shall we quote, “the play’s the thing.” The 
pictorial side must be subservient to the drama for the 
sake of unity (unless for a moment we deviate and consider 
pageantry or tableaux). Every single item contributed by 
the designer must act as a silent player in the ensemble of 
the complete unit in drama. The moment it speaks out a 
confused message is the result. A striking example of this 
lack of unity was seen when some of the first modern 
designers made stage settings so highly developed pictorially 
that the actors were mere puppets. They had nothing to 
do; everything was completed by the picture. But on the 
other hand every one must agree that while the players are 
more important there does exist a picture aspect ; something 
which must be created properly in order to result in a com- 
plete whole; to create a mood; to echo a thought. And it 
is this stage picture that these articles will consider. Just 


No. 6 


Oblique lines suggest strong action and opposing direction 
suggest conflict. 


No. 7 
Many light masses broken up with small darks give us the 
frivolous and bizarre. rad 


No. 8 


The startling effect of conflict in this stage picture is aided by sharp 
contrasts of very dark values balanced by very light. 
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No. 9 
A predominance of dark values with the small lights produce the tragic. 


No. 11 
In Nos. 11 and 12 we have suggested two different moods for 
design No. 2. In this one it is the lyric by the use of values all high 
in the value scale. 


No. 12 
In this the mood and weight of profound tragedy is added by the use 
of values most of which are low in value scale. 


Easy transitions of values “aah in the feeling of the mysterious or 
fanciful and numerous gradations of values give completeness in tone 
quality. 
as the artist would never think of compromising the mes- 
sage of a picture the producer in the theatre will lose a 
great deal by permitting the performance to leave the stage 
picture. By this he at once destroys distance and illusion— 
the very essence of his art. 

LINE, MASs, DARK AND LIGHT, FORM AND COLOR AS SILENT 
ACTORS IN THE DRAMA 

Every artist and art student realizes that detailed de- 
lineation, as such, have little to do with the real importance 
of a picture. A great message of a work of art is rarely 
expressed by descriptive drawing without strong design or 
composition. The means the artist has at his hands to pro- 
duce profound feelings and emotions ef various kinds in his 
pictures are identical with those he must adapt when 
designing for the theatre. They are the elements of design 
—line, mass, dark and light, form and color. They must 
play slightly different roles as they come into the theatre. 

LINE 

The language of line, as we analyze it, is simple yet the 
resultant emotional effects are entriguing. In the careful 
analysis of art whether painting, sculpture or architecture 
we learn that the strongest messages will always come from 
those composed simply and directly as in the St. Genevieve 
and other paintings of Puvis de Chavanne, in Congo 
sculpture, in Egyptian and Greek sculpture and temples, in 
the paintings of the early Italian primitives, in the Gothic 
cathedrals, and in the Taj Mahal. 

The result of such study which we can no more than 


suggest and briefly summarize here leads us to the conclu- - 


sion that the vertical line expresses a feeling closely akin 
to dignity, aspiration or spirituality. The builders of the 
Gothic cathedrals in the middle ages knew this when they 
made all the important structural lines vertical—all point- 
ing upward. Many of the old masters of the early Italian 
renaissance showed it in their paintings of religious sub- 
jects; and were followed later by Puvis de Chavanne in his 
mural decorations and Whistler’s picture of his mother. 
Modern commercial designers use it today to give a feeling 
of dignity in backgrounds for their subjects. So may we 
not expect in a stage picture in which the dominant lines 
are vertical to suggest a feeling of dignity, and spirituality? 
And again when one’s eyes fall on a stage picture with a 
simple, unbroken horizontal line it produces a feeling of 
rest and repose. An excellent example of this is the great 
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tombs of the Egyptians; even their own symbol of eternal 
rest and safety within, made up essentially of two great 
wings, is composed of horizontal lines. Combinations of 
vertical and horizontal lines stands for strength and endur- 
ance, being the basic lines of architectural construction from 
‘the pre-historic remains of Stonehenge. Then man found 
that by opposing vertical and horizontal directions resulted 
in the nucleus of architecture and the forerunner of our 
modern skyscrapers. 

Is anyone ever unconscious of the feeling of grace, 
joyous motion, and the budding movements of young life in 
the curves of the sprouting plant, the easy curves of the 
swan or in the billowy curves of the cloud? Easy transi- 
tion of lines always produced qualities in our pictures. Vari- 
ations of the curve movement and rhythms give us modifica- 
tions of this feeling as when we festoon a hall for a party, 
or when the carnival mood is displayed in the scalloped 
edges of tents and awnings, and the gilded garlands of the 
circus or Coney Island. Lines of strong action are oblique. 
And when opposed at right angles violent conflict is the 
result. No illustrator could easily express battle without 
the use of opposing lines, lines placed perpendicularly to 
each other. Intersecting lines are exciting. Witness the 
danger signal at the railroad crossing. All these four line 
directions mentioned above when used in rhythm emphasize 
their inherent qualities resulting in poetry or musical qual- 
ities. In the case of the rhythm of radiating lines—ex- 
plosion. A concluding admonition might be fitting at this 
point. So we echo Robert Henri in saying, ‘‘work for 
economy of line.”’ Few directions make for strength unless 
it is bewilderment or confusion one wishes to express. They 
should be simply read and the important mood should be 
dominant. 

MAss, WITH DARK AND LIGHT ARRANGEMENT 

Next to line let us consider mass, for the former is 
definitely related to the latter in that lines are the con- 
tours of masses. Just as lines, in their various arrange- 
ments, do something definite to our emotions; just so do 
masses juxtaposed in variety of sizes and values (shades 
and tints). Mass arrangement is the designer’s big’ field 
and a more potent device even than lines and here he must 
observe two of the big principles; first to secure variety 
of area division, next to have them so well related that a 
pleasing harmony of the masses is the result. Subse- 
quently he must consider these various areas in value and to 
have again a pleasing variety of lights and darks all in 
unity. 


Setting designed by Robert Edmund Jones for: “The Saint” 
by Stark Young. | 


Right at this point we meet another important factor; 
how to achieve different moods by the distribution of darks 
and lights. The arts of painting, architecture and the 
decorative, especially Japanese prints with their delightful 
notan, can teach us much in the theatre. Practical con- 
clusions are that darks signifying strength, power, weight, 
tragedy and lights signifying delicacy and immateriality 
may be used together for certain motives. Large masses of 
dark with interspersed small lights tend to produce the 
tragic. Large masses of light with numerous small darks 
produce the scintillating or comedy. Sharp contrasts of 
very dark balanced by very light startle and produce the 
climactic. Darks and lights with many intermediate values 
harmoniously arranged produce richness and completeness 
of tone quality. Gentle transitions from one value to an- 
other produce the mysterious and fanciful. Compared to 
musical harmonies the harmonies of value all high in the 
value scale produce the lyric, and vice versa harmonies of 
values low in the value scale produce the sonorous or tragic. 


FORM 

Form in contrast to the two dimensional qualities in the 
stage pictures adds power, weight and seriousness. Much 
as in the case of paintings the two dimensional style has 
less satisfaction for us, while depth and solidity give us 
greater completeness. The world’s great examples of archi- 
tecture are our source material and inspiration here. They 
are rich in dramatic relations of man in his conquest of 
materials; significant as symbols of his thought, and back- 
grounds for his great life activities. The principles of 
variety, unity, rhythm, opposition as related to elements of 
line and mass are pre-eminently important in their applica- 
tion to form. 

COLOR 

Color is the creator of moods. In our infancy, when but 
a few days old, long before we could perceive line or form 
we saw color and felt its effect, and even adults usually 
feel the effects of color before anything else. The color 
language permeates our whole existence. Our activities, 
our minds and bodies and our language are replete with it. 
While volumes may be written on the intensely interesting 
and vital relation it bears to almost every phase of our lives 
in this brief sketch regarding its function in the ensemble 
of the theatre arts we can do little more than present the 
fundamental notions of their significance in affecting our 
emotional state of mind. Color as we know is the result of 
light. Life and light being so intimately related, richness 
of color harmonies always suggest vitality and joy. The 
rainbow made up of all colors has always been the symbol 
of joy and happiness the world over. Taken separately 
each color has its message. Red is a physical color, excites 
the action of the heart and nervous energy; while blue, its 
emotional opposite, stimulates the intellect, thought and 
reverie. In large quantities it is depressing. Green, very 
much like blue, is in addition cool, refreshing and restful. 
Pink being weak red produces sentimentality. Yellow is 
the color of sunshine, joy and youth. Orange has the com- 
bined qualities of red and yellow, is warm and satisfying. 
Violet, being the color of highest vibration, is the most 
easily harmonized with others. Black, as well as some 
shades of brown, suggests death, destruction, failure. 
Nature dying turns black. White effaces personalities, 
therefore is used to dress nurses, waiters, doctors. Because 
of the close relation of color to the emotional qualities of 
light and its application to stage settings, costumes and 
accessories it will be discussed in the articles following. 
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Animal Drawings—Ronald Muller 
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SIMPLIFIED ANIMAL DESIGN 


Edith M. Bushnell 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


UGGESTION, with interrupted line, that adds to the 
charm of line and rhythm in composition, is the aim 
of the technique employed in these interpretations of animal 
form. The student is naturally interested primarily, in the 
grace and beauty of suggestive line applied to the interpre- 
tation of the animal in decorative design. First, a love for 
and an interest in animal life with the necessary knowledge 
of the distinguishing characteristics of its kind, are the 
fundamentals required for successful interpretation. The 
student must familiarize himself with the modes of life and 
action, as well as the anatomical form of any one of the 
animals he wishes to suggest. In cases where the type and 
kind are entirely imaginative the problem becomes at once 
more difficult inasmuch as he must deduct from his knowl- 
edge of animal life, a creation of his own, that will satisfy 
the public of the desired intention. The student must in 
addition realize the limitations of technique and choose a 
medium at once attractive and suitable to expression of a 
given type. 

These animals are done with a pen and water proof ink 
in a simplified method of direct thinking on paper. They 
are free interpretations of animal life that may be used as 
motifs in many kinds of interpretative design. They sug- 
gest all manner of all-over pattern, ovals, circles, triangles, 
and forms too numerous to mention. They are adaptable 
to the decoration of all kinds of articles and could be used 
in all kinds of media. They may be done in outline only or 
embellished with surface color or elaboration of detail deco- 
ration. They can at once be the center of attraction unit 
of the composition. I find that if the first thought is clearly 
stated by a student and is a part and parcel of his creative 
desire and experience, the use to be made of the unit depends 
again on his knowledge and experience plus his ingenuity 
in adaptation. The field is far too vast to set any limitation 
if the student is wide awake and intelligently industrious. 


Animal Drawings—Ronald Muller 
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Animal Drawings—Ronald Muller 


2 | Letha Johnson 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


The response to the competition, this year, has been 
more than gratifying. The awards will be found on another 
page. There is always a question as to the absolute origin- 
ality of some of the designs, but as it is impossible to know 
everything that has been published, we accept everything 
with the belief that the designer intends to be original. We 
sometimes forget the sources of our inspirations. But we 
believe that we have received more worthwhile and helpful 
material than ever before and hope our readers will agree 
with us. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The illustrations for the article on Giraffes which ap- 
peared in the April issue of our Magazine were done by the 
pupils of the San Diego Academy of Fine Arts, under the 
instruction of Miss Pauline H. DeVol, instead of the pupils 
of the State Teachers College. 


Bernice Burton 


University of Wyoming, Amy Gardner, Instructor—Honorable Mention 
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Animal Drawings—Ronald Muller 
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MODERN DESIGN IN DRESS 


Bonnie Cashin 


NCE upon a time there were two charming young girls, 

Mona and Tina by name. Now they were each 
possessed of entrancing beauty, each had the same trim 
figures, interesting features and sweet personalities. But 
there the resemblance ended. Tina was the one that people 
always noticed first, while Mona was rather in the back- 
ground until further attention proved her equally comely. 
This was rather a mystery to most of those who bothered 
to wonder about it, but not so to the good witch, Modiste. 
Now Tina had been told the art of beautiful proportions and 
the secret of elimination in dress. Her wardrobe was 
simplicity in itself, she concentrated on effects. Her frocks 
were really just series of lines and planes, if analyzed. 
Never would she employ a bit of unnecessary trimming, 
always using one interesting line or spot as the center of 
interest. She never aimed at “prettiness” but at “effective- 
ness.” 


DESIGN 


On the other hand Mona aimed at “prettiness.” If a 
certain piece of embroidery fascinated her and she also had 
a lovely garland of flowers, she would use them both, merely 
because each in itself was beautiful. What happened? Of 
course each nullified the effect of the other. And so it went, 
Tina using the area of her body as a simple decorative 
design and Mona using hers on which to hang a miscel- 
laneous array of spots, thereby producing a nondescript, 
uninteresting surface. That much of the tale has served 
my purpose, but in case you should want to know, Mona 
later went to the good witch, Modiste, and begged her to 
brew her a potion enabling her to acquire the finesse of 
Tina. But the witch advised her to study decorative design 
and to observe. After a few months of intensive studying 
of beautiful proportions, Mona’s eyes were opened, and 
with the discarding of her old stuffy ideas she became as 
popular and smart as Tina. And to this day the two girls 
are the center of all admiring glances. 


Moral: The simpler the design, the easier on the eye. 
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Designs—Bonnie Cashin 


7? Design for Plate—Jetta Ehlers 
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Designs—Bonnie Cashin 


Design for Plate—Jetta Ehlers 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . . 28 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J 


“FROM THE JACOBEAN” 


PIECE of embroidered drapery in the Jacobean period 
furnished the suggestion for our problem for the page 
this month. The embroidery of this period in England was 
an industry peculiarly her own. While most of the textiles 
of that time were copies of imports from Italy, the embroid- 
eries were her own, adapted from East Indian designs. They 
are very rich in pattern, and while strongly showing the 
Eastern influence, many characteristic things were intro- 
duced, such as the English rose, the acorn and oak leaf, the 
thistle, and animals such as the deer and hound. Birds 
were also freely used. Any of you having access to mu- 
seums or libraries, or to various magazines which cater to 
interior decorating, may be familiar with the designs of this 
period. If you are not I can suggest no more interesting 
thing than reading up on the subject. Some of the high 
grade department stores carry fabrics of this period which 
have been very finely reproduced from the original textiles. 
The work has been done by machinery, but so cleverly have 
the stitches and coloring been copied that the effect is won- 
derfully like the original article. 
Most of the hangings commonly seen are of a rich deep 


ivory linen, of a coarse and heavy weave, the embroidery 
being done with crewels. The tones are always lovely. Of 
course time has touched them with an added charm, but 
there is always a lovely harmony and refinement of color in 
everything. You probably could not turn to a finer source 
for color schemes for your work on china. With a world of 
suggestion at our command in all these interesting things 
which the museums and libraries have to offer us, there is 
little excuse for our going along doing stupid and common- 
place work. I do not mean things of this one period alone. 
The greatest influence in the world of modern decoration 
came to us through the study and understanding of the peas- 
ant art of Central Europe. Artists who were foremost in 
the search for foundation things upon which to build a truly 
fine expression of art, found in this peasant art certain great 
principles, the study and application of which has pro- 
foundly influenced modern decorative design. All the com- 
fortable one-piece frocks we women are wearing today come 
down to us from this movement. A recent exhibition of 
American costume of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies proved most forcibly that though we may be indicted 
as a pleasure-mad, jazz-loving, flapper-producing age, we 
have improved over anything in the way of clothes which 
our forbears ever wore. Out of our modern life is growing 
still another and newer interpretation of beauty. In our 
country this has already been manifested in the field of 
architecture. There is something breathtaking in the 
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Decorative Design—May Warner 


beauty of line in these marvelous buildings, a beauty which 
is making New York a wonder city. All of this may seem 
to you a long way removed from the subject of china decora- 
tion, but it is really not, for anything which influences one 
branch of art, touches all others. China painters, no, let us 
say china decorators, have as a race been very tightminded, 
hidebound, or whatever term you may use to express just 
that. If we are to get anywhere in the creation of some- 
thing fine and worthwhile, we must, in the words of our 
brothers of the sporting fraternity, “snap out of it.” 


And now to our problem. We have not had one in 
enamels for some time and so we will use that medium this 
month. Coupe plates are to be had in Satsuma or Belleek. 
The highly glazed Japanese ware which comes in various 
colors, and which may be found in the department stores, 
also takes enamel nicely. If you can not obtain the proper 
ware the problem may be worked out in flat color on the 
ordinary hard white china. Of course you know that enamel 
should not be used on this. There is a very good flat low 
bowl in Satsuma which would take the design very well, the 
outside of the bowl to be a solid tinted color with the band 
used on plate applied to the edge. The colors to be used are 
Turquoise, Nankin Blue (a nice medium old blue), Dark 
Blue, Grass Green, Pink, and Grey Violet. To prepare the 
enamels, mix with sufficient enamel medium to make a 
rather stiff mixture and then thin with fresh, clean turpen- 
tine. Grind this with palette knife, or what is far better, a 


small glass muller, until every vestige of grain and grit has - 


disappeared. Much of the failure of many beginners in 
enamel work is due to insufficient grinding of the colors. 
They should be velvety smooth. To apply the enamel use a 
long-haired sable outline brush, a No. 2 being a very good 
size. Charge this well with the mixture, which must be 
fairly thin. Hold this in a perpendicular position, allowing 
the color to flow from the tip of the brush onto the china. 


Move the brush along with a little wavy motion which will 
pull the color together as you float it. Never bear on with 
the brush. You do not paint enamels, you float them. A 
very important thing is to not attempt to carry a brush full 
very far. If you do, the enamel will be thing in spots. To 
have an even coat take a fresh brush full almost as soon as 
you have started the last. I wish I might make that more 
clear and understandable, but that really describes what I 
want to say. 

For the color, on the large flower at the right use Tur- 
quoise for the light parts, and Nankin Blue for the darker 
section. The fine lines are of Dark Blue. The flower to the 
left is Pink for all the light parts, with Grey Violet for the 
darker spaces. The bud at the top is Pink for the upper 
sections, and Grey Violet on the wide banded under ones. 
The stems are Dark Blue. The small leaves are Grass Green 
with spots of Dark Blue. For the large leaf, use Grass 
Green for the grey section in center, with the dark border of 
Dark Blue. Use Dark Blue on outer edge of plate with the 
inside band decoration done entirely of Nankin Blue. 


To sum up: Be most particular about grinding the 
enamels. Do not attempt to float enamel which is full of 
grain. Do not add too much enamel medium in preparing 
the color. No more is added in working once it is mixed. 
Thin only with fresh clear turpentine. Do not use turpen- 
tine that is old and oily. It should be fresh and clear as 
water. Do not press and spread the brush on the china as 
in painting. The enamel is floated from the tip of the 
brush which is held in a perpendicular position. If piece is 
carefully done one firing may be sufficient. Should the work 
be unsatisfactory it may be gone over again and refired. 


SMALL PLATE 


Jetta Ehlers 
The light section of the flower is a thin wash of Rose. 
The darker part is Violet No. 2. The leaves are of Grey 
Green, as is the band on edge of plate. Use the Violet on 
the stems. Keep the coloring delicate, in pastel effect. 
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All-Over Designs by Pupils of University of Utah, Ruth Harwood, Instructor 


Ada Magnusson 
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UTAH ALL-OVER DESIGNS 
Ruth Harwood 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


S there is an interest now in all-over patterns of places, 
Utah, with its fascinating and tragic history furnishes 
us ample material. It is the imdomitable spirit of religion 
coupled with the vigor of the early pioneers which stands 
out first to those who study Utah history. There is the 
temple with its six towers just as Brigham Young, the great 
temporal and spiritual ruler of early days, conceived it in 
one of his inspirations. Each tower has a special signifi- 
cance as do the holy eye and the clasped hands and other 
symbols which say little to the uninformed of us. On the 
topmost spire the golden angel, Moroni, blows a horn heard 
only by the spiritual ear. The unique, though homely mush- 
room shaped tabernacle, has drawn interest from all over 
the world. It is a marvel of construction and took some 
one with the great executive ability of their leader to bring 
it into being. Another marvel is the world renowned organ 
within the tabernacle. In the early days when it was being 
constructed logs were hauled over three hundred miles by 
ox team because they were better for the purpose than 
anything that could be obtained closer. 

The sego lily, prevalent over the hills is the state flower, 
and the seal is the bee hive which signifies that they are 
busy and thriving but on provocation they can sting. The 
tall green poplar is the tree most seen in Salt Lake and 
surrounding areas and from the foothills the country seems 
turned into a verdant green carpet. The Eagle Gate is an 
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old land mark of Salt Lake and was the toll gate to the 
green canyon above. Now it is opened and the span has 
been widened to accommodate modern traffic. Saltair is 
another thing of special interest to tourists. It is a resort 
built part way out in Great Salt Lake, the dead sea which 
holds so much salt that one cannot sink. 

Conventionalized in one of the designs appears the 
mountain stream. They flow from five or six canyons that 
surround the Salt Lake valley, and one must not forget that 
the pioneers made the desert blossom into a thriving city 
by the timely construction of irrigating canals. And the 
Sea Gulls! There is a.breath of sacredness about the word 
to the devout ones of Utah. They think of the first year of 
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the struggle in the wilderness when the hard-won crops 
were all but ruined by the crickets and the miracle of white 
sea-gulls came and saved enough of the crops to keep them 
from famine until the next year. The place is teeming with 
interest and the designs that are the outgrowth of the 
environment are unique if nothing else. 


AWARDS FOR COMPETITION 
Medallions 
First Prize—Juliet Gifford, Pasadena, Calif. 
Second Prizes—Margaret Blake, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo.; Juliet Gifford, Pasadena, Calif. 


| 


Kay Hardy 


Third Prizes—Elise Johann, Milwaukee, Wis.; Juliet 
Gifford, Pasadena, Calif.; Letha Johnson, Univ. of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, Wyo.; Merl Reed, Winona, Minn. 


3-Page Article 

First Prize—Animals in Design by Ronald Muller, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif., Edith 
Bushnell, Instructor; Skyscrapers by A. Johnson, Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco, Calif., Edith Bushnell, 
Instructor. 

Second Prize—Bonnie Cashin, Hollywood, Calif, Fashion 
Design; Mrs. F. J. Drake, Central Jr. High School, Ogden, 
Utah, Batik Designs; Alice Rosenblatt, Jas. Monroe High 
School, New York City, Alphabets; Lou K. Weber, Oakwood 
High School, Dayton, O., Animals in Design. 


5-Page Article 

First Prize—Lida Clark, Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., Method of Creative Design. 

Second Prize—Margaret J. Sanders, New Haven, Conn., 
Dog in Design. 

Third Prize—Nellie Hagan, Marietta, O., Decorative 
Plaques. 

Honorable Mention 

Catherine Richter, Long Beach, Calif.; Blanche H. 
Webster, Sonora, Calif.; Bonnie Cashin, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Una A. Greenwood, Gary, Ind.; Margaret Sanders, New 
Haven, Conn.; Grace Harlan, Omaha, Neb.; Eunice Haden, 
Washington, D. C.; Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., 
Amy Gardner, Instructor; Polytechnic High School, San 
Francisco, Calif., Edith Bushnell, Instructor; Jas. Monroe 
High School, New York, Alice Rosenblatt, Instrucior. 
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DECORATED BOXES FOR EASTER BONNETS 
Nellie Hagan 
“Happy Easter, Happy Spring, 
’Ain’t Nature grand, an’ everything.” 

O runs the old jingle which is ever true, for after a long 

winter the thought of new life and activity of vegeta- 
tion is most refreshing and fills us with joy and anticipation. 
How eagerly we watch for the first dandelion and violet to 
show their delightful colorings, typifying so beautifully the 
Spirit of Easter time, the awakening of all things from 
their long sleep. With this in mind it is pleasant, indeed, 
to plan and find material for this Easter problem of making 
and decorating bandboxes. Decorated boxes are not a fad 
or passing fashion, but a permanent unit of interior deco- 
rating as evidenced by their increasing use during the past 
few years. This popularity comes from several reasons: 
boxes of all kinds are very useful articles; they are easily 
decorated to harmonize with the general color scheme of a 
room; the work can be done by anyone with artistic taste 
and a slight knowledge of painting; and lastly, it is a very 
inexpensive form of art work. 

Some of the new boxes which one sees in smart shops 
are shaped like a leather hat box, but the bandboxes chosen 
for this school art project are a plain, round type, having a 
flat top and bottom. The boxes may be purchased from a 
paper box factory, in an unfinished form, that is, plain box- 
board not covered with glazed or other paper, but it is an 
interesting and pleasant task, besides being less expensive, 
to make them by hand in the class room. After the size and 
shape have been decided upon, the first thing to do is to 
draw on large sheets of practice paper a circle the exact size 
desired for the top and bottom of the box. Now lay off a 
rectangular-shaped piece for the sides. For this problem a 
good size to use is 10 inches diameter by 71/4 inches high. 
We remember that the circumference of a circle is 3.1416 
times the diameter. Therefore, the pattern for side of the 
box would measure 31.4 x 714 inches. 

In this exercise in design as in all others, the teacher’s 
first aim is to arouse interest in individual and original self- 
expresson, and to develop the imagination and creative abil- 
ity of the workers. Since the making and decorating of 


bandboxes is an Easter subject one might suppose the ideas 
used would consist solely of little chicks, birds, flowering 
plants and ladies in Easter bonnets. Such was not the case, 
and it was gratifying, indeed, to see how the students broke 
away from the old forms of decoration. Many made con- 
scientious study of Japanese, Chinese and Persian art, India 
prints and Coptic and Asia Minor textiles, some from the 
originals, others from museum prints. In these we always 
find a choice of all-over patterns, single units and borders 
which are very inspiring and of great charm. The idea is 
not to copy these but to use them as a stimulus to the im- 
agination. The start in this problem is made with charcoal 
and later the results may be inked with a brush. The de- 
signing is done directly on the paper patterns and begins 
with a general plotting of the area representing the lid. The 
first step is to determine just how much space is to be given 
to design and what amount left for background. Now, with 
ten-inch circles as boundaries, create units of light and dark 
values which are not only interesting but will also present a 
pleasing effect when used on the finished piece. Adapta- 
tions may come from realistic or fantastic inspiration. 
Plants give opportunity for color and delightful arrange- 
ment of masses. Trees offer a wide scope for the imagina- 
tion, especially when their blossoms and fruit are intro- 
duced into the motif. Geometric shapes are always good 
for beginners, and quickly develop into little bilateral units 
and thence into designs. Whatever the source, an attempt 
is at once made to create a dominating part, which should be 
large and interesting and surrounded by smaller ones. 

In making these drawings the aim should be for sim- 
plicity, directness, rhythm and pleasing distribution of light 
and dark areas. After several class periods spent on this 
work, which should be of a free, bold type, each student se- 
lects his best motif and from it develops a border or all-over 
pattern with which to decorate the sides of bandbox. A 
nice arrangement of lines and bands repeating colors used 
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on the lid may suffice for this part of the work. These de- 
signs are first carried out in two values, then in black, white 
and grey. Then they are worked up in colors, values of 
which have the same relation to each other that the black 
and white ones have. We are now ready to construct the 
bandboxes, and this is a simple and speedy procedure. Plain 
chip is the stock used for the purpose, and may be purchased 
at a print shop or stationer’s store. From it cut the parts 
for boxes, using measurements given in the first part of this 
article, besides a one-inch “turn-down” to go around edge of 
the lid. Now bring ends of rectangular-shaped piece to- 
gether (abutting but not overlapping), and fasten with 
thin, 2-inch stay paper. Turn, and cover the other side of 
closing in the same way. When dry, add a second layer of 
light weight stay, which makes a much firmer joining than 
a single layer of heavy stay. Secure “turn-down”’ in the 
same manner, then fasten top and bottom circles in place by 
strips of stay-paper used outside and inside of box. 

For lining the box cut paper the exact size of the chip 
patterns, cover with thin, smooth paste and press into place 
by patting with a clean cloth. If the colors used in the de- 
sign are Springlike and suggestive of Easter, a pretty yel- 
low or green paper makes a charming lining for a bandbox. 

For outside of box select a tinted paper to suit the 
worker and harmonize with the design. Now transfer the 
design to this paper which has been cut the right size to 
cover boxes, and the real decoration begins. For this work 
we use Tempera paints and apply them quite heavily. Lit- 
tle practice is required for using these colors and the work 
should express ease and freedom rather than labored ef‘ort. 
The boxes are next covered with this paper in the same way 
as lining was put in. Place the finished boxes in a cool room 
to dry slowly. This will prevent warping and buckling. 
The making and decorating of bandboxes carries with it the 
true Spirit of Easter and gives the class an entirely new and 
fascinating problem. It teaches that beauty depends upon 
certain laws of design and color, and gives an opportunity 
to express one’s ideas in a free, unhampered way. The de- 
sign principles are more vital and forceful if they grow out 
of a tangible need of the pupil rather than subject matter 


Designs for Hat Boxes—Nellie Hagan 


which is isolated and unknown, and we feel we are doing our 
best by teaching the appropriateness of things in general 
and injecting more art into everyday life. 


Virginia A. Byrd 


_ University of Wyoming, Amy Gardner, Instructor 
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